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A “BATHING NYMPH” BY BOUCHER 


the spirit of their age so completely 

that during their lives they are ex- 
tremely popular, but the moment the next 
age is upon them their fame is forgotten. 
Francois Boucher belongs to this class, a 
man who, in the words of the Goncourts, 
“manifested the French taste of the 
eighteenth century in every particular of 
his character,” fixing and creating the 
forms of the French rococo, bringing the 
whole movement to a climax of refined and 
decorative splendor. But by 1770, the year 
in which Boucher died, another style was 
on hand which swept the scenes of court 
gallantry and mythology into the discard 
and neither David's classic austerities 
which followed after, or the feverish visions 
of Romanticism had any connection with 
Boucher’s art. 

In his day, however, Boucher was im- 
mensely successful, and his life was long 
and happy. The son of an inconspicuous 
painter, Francois was born in Paris in 1703, 
becoming the pupil of Le Moyne, an art- 
ist famous for his adaptation of Italian 
baroque motifs to French decoration. Le 
Moyne did much to introduce a new fem- 
inine type of beauty whose graceful and 
elegant figures replaced the monumental 
women of Rubens. Boucher’s next master 
was an engraver, and in Cars’s studio he 
added to the knowledge of color and flesh 
painting learned from Le Moyne a sense of 
line and pattern. In 1727 he made the in- 
evitable trip to Rome in the company of 
Carle Van Loo, the painter, but Rome im- 
pressed him less than Venice, where he 
came in contact with the lightness and 
fluency of the Ricci and the young Tiepolo. 

When Boucher returned to Paris in 1731 
his intentions were clear. He wanted to 
develop a type of painting which would 
take its place in the paneled drawing 
rooms as part of the superb and complex 
decoration of Louis XV. As such the in- 
dividual figures and details were less im- 
portant than the rhythm and capricious 
fancy of the whole; what the court wanted 
and what Boucher hastened to offer was a 


C ERTAIN artists embody and express 


series of mythological and pastoral sub- 
jects, coolly and expertly designed in 
schemes of attractive color. Called to 
embellish Versailles and Fontainebleau, 
he made the acquaintance of Madame 
d’Etioles, later the Marquise de Pompa- 
dour, and not only did he become her chief 
artist but soon was teaching her to paint 
and draw and advising her on all matters 
of personal and public taste. It was fitting 
that Boucher should design tapestries; 
Oudry induced him to submit pictures 
which could be translated by the Beauvais 
factory and, after Oudry’s death, he be- 
came Director of Beauvais as well as con- 
tributing to the Gobelins. Other honors 
poured in. He was made Director of the 
Academy and in 1765, the year after 
Pompadour’s death, was created First 
Painter to the King. All this time, he ex- 
hibited at the Salon where rich amateurs 
vied with one another to procure his latest 
canvases and where almost every work 
by his hand received extravagant praise. 
To this day, most of his paintings hang 
in a few collections or decorate hotels and 
chateaux in France, though minor works 
and characteristic drawings are to be pro- 
cured. These slighter works so often lack 
his essential quality that the Art Institute 
feels that in acquiring Boucher’s “ Bathing 
Nymph” through the Wilson L. Mead 
Fund it has been conspicuously fortunate. 
The canvas, though small,' is not only a 
satisfactory example; it is a particularly 
charming one. 

It is not one of Boucher’s extensive 
mythological scenes like the “Birth and 
Triumph of Venus,” now in Stockholm, or 
“The Rising and the Setting of the Sun” 
in the Wallace Collection, London. When 
the latter pair were shown in the Salon of 
1753, the painter was warned by the critic, 
Grimm, to “stick to his overdoors and little 
pictures, if he wanted to retain his repu- 
tation for excellent composition.” As a 
pure decorator there was no one in France 

17x18 inches, unsigned. Its former history is not known, 
except that it came from a German collection. René Gimpel, 


Dr. C. F. Foerster and Dr. Hermann Voss have accepted it 
as original, the last especially praising its high quality. 
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of his period to rival him, and it is as a 
decoration that our small painting first 
strikes the spectator. 

The basis of Boucher’s art is the quick, 
broken curve of the rococo. He had a 
horror of straight lines, of angles, and a 
fondness for the serpentine. The motif of 
the seated figure placed like a triangle 
with arms bending down is a very old one, 
but the artist has carefully adapted it to a 
pattern of rounded lines and arcs. Simi- 
larly the trees with their interlacing 
branches, the curved log and vines in the 
foreground, the verdure in the distance 
are all connected in a system of repeated 
curves. . This arrangement brings to the 
picture a sense of quickened movement, 
and rococo gaiety. In the arbitrary han- 
dling of his landscape, Boucher further 
shows that he is far more interested in its 
pleasing forms than in fidelity to nature. 
It is recorded that one day in typical 
eighteenth century fashion the artist went 
out in the country to paint a landscape. 
Dismayed by what he found—the rudeness 
of nature was too much for him—he in- 
stantly returned to the studio where he 
swept together an utterly charming and 
artificial picture of a ruined mill and poplar 
trees. His ready brush draws in a few 
forms, covering them with a delicate 
shower of flowers and a spatter of leaves 
and in the same way the pool and its foliage 
are cast to play a decorative role. Against 
them is placed the simply modeled area of 
the body, the head partly in shadow, the 
left leg crossed over the right knee.” 

Boucher’s use of color in the composition 
is highly characteristic. Again decoration 
is the aim and the mood must be light and 
graceful. There are no deep notes; the 
palette is distinguished by its greyed qual- 
ity and grey pervades the touches of light 

2 Boucher experimented often with this motif, particu- 
larly in the decade of the 1740’s. Because of this, and be- 
cause the model is clearly the same as the kneeling figure in 
the “‘Bath of Diana” (1742) in the Louvre (see p. 40) our 
picture was probably painted about the same period. It 


lacks altogether the mechanical hardness and coarsened 
brush-stroke which disfigure some of Boucher’s later work. 


green, pale yellow, rose and blue. The 
model’s flesh is almost pallid, an unfailing 
practice with the painter, but he has sur- 
rounded her with veils of pink, yellow 
orange and violet, and these are faintly 
echoed on the nude body. The cool notes 
of the trees are broken into by the light 
flowers, and the bluish sky flushes dis- 
tinctly pink near the horizon. 

In the quality of the paint, one may 
study Boucher’s method better than in 
many of his highly polished, more pre- 
tentious compositions. We know that 
he worked with extreme haste and a con- 
temporary tells us that certain of his pic- 
tures were “completed almost in a stroke.”’ 
Boucher’s touch is crisp and sure and the fig- 
ureiscreated with great economy. Examining 
carefully the painting of the body, one will 
see how he builds it up from a number of 
rounded forms, slightly modeled but carry- 
ing the authority of thickness and weight. 
In fact, this subtle combination of curved 
forms rippling and flowing across a Boucher 
canvas is fully half of its charm. In the 
same way the swift and fleeting strokes 
which form the head—a piece of painting 
almost worthy of Boucher’s pupil Frago- 
nard—give an impression of lightness and 
dash which a successful rococo performance 
needs. 

It was these technical achievements in 
combination with his sense of design that 
appealed to the Impressionists when they 
discovered Boucher among the neglected 
masters of the eighteenth century. Manet 
—though he learned from other sources— 
must have respected his memory when he 
painted the “Olympia,” for like Boucher’s 
goddesses, she is distinguished by a fine 
linear sense. Likewise Berthe Morisot, 
when she came to brush on the delicate 
blue-greys and rose of ““Femme 4 sa Toi- 
lette” (in Gallery 39), recalled the bathing 
nymphs which the painter had set down 
with an almost identical palette over a 
hundred years before. 

Dantet Catron Ricu 
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IN WIND AND RAIN 


Japanese prints from the Clarence 

Buckingham Collection will be hung 
as usual in Gallery Hs. These prints will 
include landscapes and figure subjects and 
all will illustrate effects of wind and rain. 
In Japan it has long been the custom to 
express a relationship which is harmonious 
between the decoration on the inside of the 
house and the spirit of nature outside. In 
winter weather and in summer days, the 
honored place or tokonoma is hung with a 
painting or set of three paintings in which 
the subject in a measure suggests the par- 
ticular season of the year, and the flower 
arrangement which is also placed within 
this raised recess is designed to be in har- 
mony with the outside forces. For instance 
in winter a truly cultured Japanese would 
never arrange a group of hothouse flowers 
for display in the tokonoma for these would 
be of the summer variety and therefore 
forced and unnatural. Instead there would 
usually be found a carefully selected branch 
of pine which would remain in solitary 
beauty until the plum buds began to break 
at the melting of the snow. 

It is therefore in Japanese taste to study 
and enjoy during March and April some of 
the Japanese prints which portray wind 
and rain and if we cannot have a willow 
branch arranged in true Japanese manner 
with the twigs apparently blowing to one 
side as they 
do in March, way 
at least we 
can see some 
of the beau- 
tiful effects 
of these ele- 
ments in pic- 
torial form. 

Hiroshige, 
the landscape 
artist, more 
than any oth- 
er has left 
designs which 
show the 
beautiful 


Marchand April a selection of 


“WINDY DAY AT YOKKAICHI” BY HIROSHIGE. IN THE 
CLARENCE BUCKINGHAM COLLECTION 


effects of wind and rain. He has pictured 
with real eloquence not only blowing gusty 
showers but also straight steady down- 
pours. In the print “Shono Pass,” one of 
his most beloved subjects, a group of tray- 
ellers is pictured going over the Tokaido 
road. Three men are hastening up the hill 
blowing along with the wind and rain which 
bends and drenches the distant bamboos 
until they appear as gray plumes in the 
storm. Two other travellers are running 
down the hill against the slanting lines of 
rain. The whole composition is done in 
diagonal lines. The rhythmic repeat of the 
bamboo, the trees, the line of the hill and 
the slanting roof sides is kept from becom- 
ing monotonous by the intersecting lines 
of rain which travel in the opposite direc- 
tion. The rainstorm at Ohashi bridge is 
probably even more famous than “Shono 
Pass.”” Again there is an interesting use 
of diagonals but here there is more variety 
both in the rain treatment and in the sub- 
ject itself. 

One of the finest impressions in this 
group of prints is that of the giant pine at 
Karasaki on Lake Biwa. Here the rain 
descends in direct and steady downpour, 
veiling the blue-green branches of the tree 
and reducing the whole landscape to soft 
tones of gray. A companion print to “ Sho- 
no Pass” is that illustrating another sta- 
tion on the Tokaido road, “Windy Day at 
Yokkaichi.” 
A strong gale 
blows over 
the marsh and 
tosses the wil- 
low tree in 
the centre of 
the composi- 
tion. At the 
right a trav- 
eller struggles 
against the 
wind while at 
the left a poor 
distracted 
man with 
pack on back 
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reaches out to snatch his round hat swiftly 
wheeling down the path. Hiroshige not 
only created some of his finest landscape 
designs in these moods, but he also made 
use of these elements in the two or three 
flower and bird prints which are in this 
exhibition. ‘‘The Cuckoo in the Rain,” 
particularly, is full of the feeling of storm 
and change. 

Even the very early designers of Jap- 
anese prints enjoyed the flow of drapery as 
it rippled in the wind. The two small 
prints by Harunobu depicting girls under 
willow trees are unexcelled for the rhythm 
of line and the lively yet harmonious por- 
trayal of motion. The two rare little land- 
scapes by Harunobu are masterpieces of 
delicate coloring. ‘Night Rain at Kara- 
saki,’ probably made in 1762 or 1763, 
shows the famous tree at an earlier stage 
than when Hiroshige drew it in the nine- 
teenth century. The other print “The 
Branch of Yamabuki,” an illustration of a 
famous poem, pictures a maiden in front of 
a thatched hut with a spring shower falling. 
An entertaining pillar print by this same 
artist is entitled “The Smitten Thunder 
God.” Here the deity Raiden is treated 
with that delightful flippancy which Har- 
unobu seemed to accord to many of the 
more austere beings often pictured in 
serious vein by the early painters. The god 
descends in a whirling black cloud appar- 
ently breaking through a huge cobweb just 
above the huddled forms of a young 
beauty and 
her attend- 
ant, both of 
whom hold 
their ears to 
shut out the 
thunder roll. 
In the god’s 
excitement 
over this en- 
counter with 
the beauty 
he has inad- 
vertently 
dropped one 
of his drum 
sticks and still 


““RAIN STORM AT SHONO PASS” BY HIROSHIGE. IN THE 
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stupidly clutches the love letter that he in- 
tended to throw. In another pillar print 
the wind god Futen stands upon a cloud 
beside a placard. He holds in his hand a 
letter which a gust of wind has torn from 
the hands of a young girl who struggles in 
the rough breeze below. 

Koryiisai and Kiyonaga are also repre- 
sented in this exhibition. In the pillar 
prints the garments of the women flow out 
in subtle harmony with the willow or wis- 
taria blowing above. In the two sheets of 
Kiyonaga’s famous rain triptych there is a 
spirited rendering of an unexpected spring 
shower which is interesting to compare 
with the same subject drawn in triptych 
form by Utamaro where an interesting 
group of people stand beneath a protecting 
tree, and others run in to join them. The 
farmer at the left squats down beside his 
basket of eggplants awaiting the cessation 
of the rain. 

Several prints portray the quiet com- 
fort of a day at home wher storms prevail 
outside. None is more beautiful in its 
calm feeling of relaxation than the trip- 
tych by Yeishdsai Choki, “Scene in Mat- 
suba-ya on a Rainy Morning,” where 
famous beauties are attending to their 
morning toilet or are lying fast asleep 
upon the floor. Through the windows in 
the background birds are flitting through 
the falling rain and travellers clad in 
rain coats are seen hurrying on the dis- 
tant paths separating the checkered fields. 
At the ex- 
treme left a 
flower ar- 
rangement 
of pine and 
budding red 
camellia re- 
calls the pass- 
ing winter 
season when 
the wind and 
rain are but 
precursors 
of a glowing 
spring. 

HELEN C. 
GuNSAULUS 
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AN EARLY PAINTING BY COROT 


OROT is well represented in the Art 
Institute by a series of later land- 
scapes and by a magnificent figure 

piece, “Interrupted Reading,” (Potter 
Palmer Collection) which critics have often 
called his supreme effort in that field. We 
have lacked, however, one of those little 
studies done in Italy or in France, early in 
his career, which are now regarded as 
among the finest things he ever painted. 
This lack Mrs. Charles V. Hickox of New 
York has generously supplied with the 
presentation of a characteristic canvas. 

The picture is a careful representa- 
tion of a town street with a row of little 
houses on one side and a church with an 
arcaded tower and watch-turret. Its tra- 
ditional title was “Street and Cathedral, 
Verona,”! but various elements made this 
title suspect. First, the tower is clearly not 
Italian but French Romanesque in feeling; 
the row of little houses, while more or less 
nondescript in character, have certain 
features which do 
not suggest Italy and 
Corot has carefully 
given a clue to the 
locale by painting in 
a little figure in the 
doorway to the 
church who is cer- 
tainly a Frenchman. 
More important was 
the cool, distilled 
quality of light and 
pale blue sky, far 
more probably in 
France than in Italy 
where the artist sel- 
dom failed to em- 
phasize the striking 
sun and shadow 
and deep cobalt of 
the Mediterranean 
scene. 

1 Canvas, 14 x 11 74 inches. 
Signed, COROT, lower left. 
Sold at Sale No. 3809, Amer- 
ican Art Association, (March 
26, 1931), No. 115 of the cat- 
alogue. It does not appear 


in Robaut’s immense cata- 
logue raisonné. 


TOWER OF SAINT-SALVI IN ALBI 


After comparing it with photographs of 
churches in Verona, and finding no point 
of likeness, France was resorted to and here, 
after some searching, it was discovered 
that the tower with its peculiar design 
belongs to a church in Albi, a structure 
named for Saint Salvius.” One may study 
its details in a photograph here repro- 
duced, taken from Charles Brossard, La 
France du Sud-Est (Paris, 1903), 117. The 
discovery that the scene is in Albi brings 
up an interesting problem, for I cannot 
find that Corot is ever known to have 
drawn or painted there. At least a care- 
ful perusal of Robaut’s indices and text 
do not mention the fact. As we know, he 
made two important trips to Italy, one in 
1825, when he stayed three years, and 
again in 1834 for a stay of six months. 
Before his first trip he had been painting 
in Normandy and at Ville d’Avray, but 
not in the south. It is possible of course, 
that he included Albi on the itinerary of 
his first journey; on 
the second trip, Ro- 
baut has followed 
him town by town 
and shows that he 
took quite another 
route.® In style and 
subject-matter the 
painting could easily 
belong to about the 
year 1830, when 
Corot, profiting by 
the Revolution, de- 
cided to leave Paris 
for a sketching tour 

21 wish to thank the Li- 
brarians of the Burnham 
Library of Architecture of 
the Art Institute for their 
valuable assistance in locat- 
ing the original. The church 
in Albi was begun in the 
tenth century, finished in the 
twelfth, and much altered 
later. The tower, with its 
Romanesque base, is sur- 
mounted by an attractive 
arcade of the thirteenth cen- 
tury and the little watch- 
turret was added in the year 
1385. 


3 L’Oeuvre de Corot, Paris, 
1905, I, 66-72. 
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“aLBI, WITH THE CHURCH OF SAINT-SALVI, 


’ 


of the provinces. He was enthusiastic 
about the Gothic and the Romanesque and, 
in the company of a young architect, Poiret, 
with a pack of painting materials, buckled 
on his back visited many well-known and 
some obscure places. Perhaps at this time, 
perhaps a little later he found himself in 
Albi, made a pencil sketch of the street and 
worked it up when he arrived home. 

The little painting is a delightful example 
of Corot’s approach to this material. “‘The 
two most important things in my eyes are 
the scrupulous study of design and values,” 
he once remarked and the view of Albi 
clearly shows his interest in both elements. 
The painting is like a sepia drawing in 
which the artist has delineated the chief 
lines of his scene in a tone of delicate brown 
and with an almost incredible niceness of 
detail. 

In the matter of values, too, Corot 
approaches a photographic realism in his 


BY COROT. GIFT OF MRS. CHARLES V. HICKOX 


alternation between cool greys and pale 
tans, creating, by this method, a sense of 
space and distance. At the same time, he 
had so exquisite a color sense that he could 
hardly put down a tone on canvas without 
instantly playing a subtle harmony on it. 
The tan is warmed to yellow orange and to 
red-brown in the walls, and here and there 
are deftly placed touches of pink while the 
cool tones are carried to violet and over 
into a violet brown. 

Corot’s skill would have been unimpor- 
tant had he not possessed the power to 
translate elements of drawing and tone- 
relationships into a single mood. A special 
and sensitive reaction to light, blended and 
fused his exact rendering of stone wall and 
carved pinnacle, creating a work full of 
distinct, romantic charm. In his early 
work, Corot communicated this charm 
without that disturbing formlessness which 
invades much of his later painting. 

Dantet Catron Ricu 
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EXHIBITION OF COLOR PLATE BOOKS AND ORIGINAL DRAWINGS 


Thorne in lending from her splendid 

collection and to her skillful assist- 
ance in arrangement The Art Institute is 
indebted for the noteworthy exhibition of 
illustrated books now current in the Print 
Galleries. The exhibition is composed of 
color-plate books supplemented by original 
drawings for many of the illustrations. 
The resources of the Thorne collection, 
combined with limited exhibition space, 
made the task of selection a difficult one. 
However, even with the many enforced 
omissions it is a most imposing assemblage, 
representing every phase of the color-plate 
book: landscape gardening, travel and 
scenery, records of naval and military 
achievements, costume, sporting books,' 
caricature, books illustrated by Rowland- 
son, books with fore-edge painting, chil- 
dren’s books, panoramas and peep-shows. 
It is an exhibition of interest alike to the 
print lover, the bibliophile, the architect, 
and the student of the literature, social life 
and customs of the first forty years of 
nineteenth century England, and carries on 
briefly to our own day in the books of Kate 
Greenaway and Milne. 

Unfortunately, in the arrangement of 
books in exhibition cases only a tantalizing 
glimpse can be given of the treasures be- 
tween the covers, and space here permits 
only generalizations and the briefest men- 
tion of a few of the many interesting items. 
The period covered encompasses the last 
years of the eighteenth and the first four 
decades of the nineteenth century, during 
which time the art of aquatint engraving 
was the favorite means of print making for 
both fine book illustration and wall decora- 
tion, and when lithography had its incep- 
tion and rapid development. Both me- 
diums originated on the Continent.? 

Paul Sandby, recognizing the remark- 
able suitability of aquatint engraving for 
the depiction of English landscape scen- 


T* the generosity of Mrs. James Ward 


! These were discussed in the Bulletin, XXI (1927), 103-5. 

2 Space forbids detail on either process. There is a process 
case on aquatint engraving in Gallery 16, and those who 
wish to pursue the subject further may consult a special 
group of books in the Print Library. 


ery and topography, introduced it into 
England with his Twelve Views in Aquatinta 
from The Drawings Taken on the Spot in 
South Wales (1775). 

From the time of Sandby’s first aqua- 
tints the art flourished. The output of 
illustrated books during the first forty 
years of the nineteenth century was simply 
prodigious. To note the imprints bearing 
the name of Rudolph Ackermann alone— 
the name most prominently identified with 
the publication of illustrated books of this 
period—is to wonder at the extraordinary 
enterprise of one man. No less does one 
marvel at Thomas Rowlandson’s capacity 
for producing illustrations. Other names 
identified with the art are Boydell as pub- 
lisher, Pugin, Nash, Pyne, Mackenzie, 
Fielding, Alken, as designers, and Malton, 
Daniell, The Havells, Sutherland, Stadler, 
Bluck, as aquatinters. 

If only one case in the exhibition were to 
be studied by the visitor, perhaps it should 
be the one containing the handsomely 
bound set of the Microcosm of London: or 
London in Miniature illustrated with one 
hundred and four illustrations by Pugin 
and Rowlandson, and published by Acker- 
mann in 1809-1810, as his greatest achieve- 
ment. It is Pugin’s own set bearing his 
book-plate and illustrated by the addition 
of his own preliminary pencil sketch for 
each plate on which are written the nota- 
tions and suggestions that passed between 
him and Rowlandson as well as proof im- 
pressions in sepia ink of each finished plate. 
Supplementing this, and shown in the same 
case, are Rowlandson’s original sketches 
for “Royal Chapel, Whitehall” with Pugin’s 
drawing based on Rowlandson’s sketch, 
the “Quakers Meeting” (herewith illus- 
trated) with the figures sketched in and the 
architectural features indicated in Row- 
landson’s characteristic light washes of 
color most charmingly. This shows his 
ability to suggest the architectural forms 
afterwards elaborated in exact detail by 
Pugin’s hand, as may be seen by comparing 
the finished sketch by Pugin for “ Royal 
Chapel, Whitehall.” 


BULL 
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A mere 
mention may 
be made of 
many other 
interesting 
Rowlandson 
items, among 
them his 
sketches for 
Shakespeare’s 
Seven Ages of 
Man, and his 
Tours of Doc- 
tor Syntax 
with drawings 
for several of 
the illustrations and, hanging above it,.a 
set of proofs from the finished plates colored 
by Rowlandson himself as patterns for the 
colorist to follow. Other cases are devoted 
to The Dance of Life, The Dance of Death, 
The Vicar of Wakefield and Gambado’s 
Academy for Grown Horsemen. 

To one who wishes to follow the steps in 
the production of these illustrations, the 
items in the cases mentioned give an ex- 
cellent opportunity. A brief statement, 


ORIGINAL DRAWING 
NAPOLEON. 


which is based on Martin Hardie’s in- 
valuable treatise in English Coloured Books, 
making clear the way in which artist and 
aquatinter collaborated, seems indispens- 
able in studying the art of aquatint engrav- 
Row- 


ing while this exhibition is available. 
landson made 
the sketch, 
then etched it 
in outline ona 
copper plate, 
and from 
this an im- 
pression on 
drawing paper 
was taken. 
With a wash 
of India ink 
he then added 
the tints for ters 
modeling the 
figures, shad- 
ing interiors, 
architecture, 
or landscape. 


““QUAKERS MEETING,” 


BY CRUIKSHANK FOR COMBE’S LIFE OF 
JAMES WARD THORNE 


COLLECTION OF MRS. 


ORIGINAL 
ROWLANDSON FOR THE MICROCOSM OF LONDON. 
JAMES WARD THORNE 


With this as 
his pattern 
the aqua- 
tinter trans- 
ferred the 
shading to the 
copper. Row- 
landson then 
colored as a 
model a proof 
from this 
aquatint plate 
for the expert 
colorist to 
followin mak- 
ing the prints 


for the published edition. 

Two other cases of special interest are 
the one in which are shown Cruikshank’s 
original drawings for Combe’s Life of Napo- 
leon with shading for the aquatinter indi- 
cated in wash, and the other which contains 
the exceedingly rare first edition of The 
Coronation of George the Fourth published 
by John Whittaker in 1823, the most mag- 
nificent color print book ever produced. 
With it are shown a group of original draw- 
ings for the volume by Stephanoff. 

A touch of youthful charm is lent to the 
exhibition by the cases devoted to chil- 
dren’s illustrated books and_ novelties. 
There is the first edition of Dickens’ 
Christmas Carol (London, 1843) illustrated 
by John 
Leech, in orig- 
inal brown 
cloth and 
green end 
papers. A 
Comic Alpha- 
bet designed, 
etched and 
published 
by George 
Cruikshank, 
(Pentonville, 
1836), the 
1866 edition 
of Alice in 
Wonderland 
by Lewis Car- 
roll, with the 


BY THOMAS 
LENT BY MRS. 


DRAWING 
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original water color sketch of Alice by Sir 
John Tenniel, a treasure of unusual interest 
at this particular time when the centenary 
of the birth of Lewis Carroll has just been 
celebrated and the visit of Alice herself to 
this country is imminent. || he first edition 
of Marigold Garden by Kate Greenaway, 
with the original drawing for “Little Blue 
Shoes” inlaid and bound in, are here; and 
bringing the fascinating succession of chil- 
dren’s books down to the present day are 
Milne’s When we were very Young, Winnie 
the Pooh and Now we are Six in first edi- 
tions, supplemented by original pen and ink 
sketches by Ernest H. Shepard for their 
illustration. In the same gallery is a “ Poly- 
orama or Endless Changes of Landscapes” 
and two cases of peep-shows—both Victor- 
ian drawing-room diversions, the latter 
made upon the same principle as the more 
elaborate peep-shows carried from place to 
place by the itinerant half-penny showman 
to the delight of village children and pic- 
tured in a nearby case in Costumes of Great 
Britain by W. H. Pyne (1808). These peep- 
shows are made of lithographic prints put 
together bellows-fashion and when ex- 
tended give a most amazing illusion of 
distance. 

Of interest to the architect are the litho- 
graphs from 
Nash’s Man- 
sions of Eng- 
land in the 
Olden Time 
and Thomas 
Shotter Boys’ 
views of Lon- 
don, Paris and 
Rouen hung 
in galleries 14 
and 16. To 
the landscape 
architect the 
early books 
on landscape 
gardening of 
Repton, by 
whom the 
term was first 
used, will 
prove a de- 


+ 4 a’ 
“BETTY,” BY FRANCES FOY, AWARDED THE SECOND LOGAN 


PRIZE AND FIVE HUNDRED DOLLARS IN THE THIRTY-SIXTH AN- 
NUAL EXHIBITION BY ARTISTS OF CHICAGO AND VICINITY 


light. These ingenious aquatint illustra- 
tions show the garden or landscape as it 
was before, and (lifting a cleverly designed 
loose portion) how it would appear after 
Repton’s proposed improvement. 
Mitprep J. PRENTISss 


CHICAGO EXHIBITION PRIZES 


HE First Mr. and Mrs. Frank G. 

I Logan Medal with seven hundred 

and fifty dollars was awarded to 
Claude Buck for ‘‘Girl Reading.” 

The Second Mr. and Mrs. Frank G. 
Logan Prize of five hundred dollars was 
given to Frances Foy for “ Betty.” 

The Fine Arts Building Prize of five 
hundred dollars was won by George Mel- 
ville Smith for “Little Harbor.” 

The Mr. and Mrs. Jule F. Brower Prize 
of three hundred dollars went to Laura van 
Pappelendam for “Banana and Geranium 
Plants.” 

The William Randolph Hearst Prize of 
three hundred dollars to Sam H. Avery for 
‘Melting Snow.” 

The Chicago Woman’s Club Prize of two 
hundred dollars to Macena Barton for 
Hildes.” 

The Joseph N. Eisendrath Prize of two 
hundred dollars to Richard M. Crisler for 
“Thistle Pop- 
py.” 

The Harry 
A. Frank 
Prize of one 
hundred and 
fifty dollars to 
Louis Ritman 
for ‘* Nude.” 

The Clyde 
M. Carr Prize 
of one hun- 
dred dollars 
to Gregory 
Prusheck for 
“Landscape 
Com posi- 
tion.” 

The Chi- 
cago Woman's 
Aid Prize of 


one hundred 
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dollars to Agnes Potter van Ryn for “Snow 
in the Park.” 

The Municipal Art League Prize of one 
hundred dollars to Christian Abrahamsen 
for “ Portrait of Mr. J.” 

The Robert Rice Jenkins Memorial 
Prize of fifty dollars to Jaroslav Brozik for 
“Rose.” 

Announcement of the painting winning 
the Popular Prize of Two Hundred Dol- 
lars, established for the first time in this 
exhibition through the generosity of an 
anonymous donor, will be made in the 
next Bulletin. 


EMIL CARLSEN 
(1853-1932) 
ae CARLSEN, who died in New 


York recently at the age of seventy- 
eight, was one of the most interesting 
American Impressionists of his generation, 
an artist who developed a remarkably 
subtle and delicate technique to record on 
canvas the fugitive path of light. Born in 
Copenhagen, he studied at the Danish 
Royal Academy where his predilection 
was for architecture, and something of an 
architect’s sense of serene forms and careful 
planning underlies even his most seemingly 
spontaneous work. He later received in- 
struction in 
the Art Insti- 
tute School. 
It was in- 
evitable that 
Carlsen 
should turn 
to still-life 
painting, 
where like 
Chardin and 
Monet, to 
name but two 
distinguished 
predecessors, 
he could solve 
certain prob- 
lems of tex- 
ture and sur- 
face, under 
controlled 


“LITTLE HARBOR,” BY GEORGE MELVILLE SMITH, WINNING THE 
FINE ARTS BUILDING PRIZE OF FIVE HUNDRED DOLLARS IN THE 
EXHIBITION BY ARTISTS OF CHICAGO AND VICINITY 


illumination. He produced, furthermore, a 
series of marine subjects, often with figures, 
and under moonlight, while he painted a 
few portraits, in much the same technique. 
Some of his most delightful work was in 
landscape, where he sought gentle hill 
scenes and sloping valleys for inspiration. 
An example of this subject-matter is the 
“Connecticut Hillside” in the Walter H. 
Schulze Memorial, where also may be 
found the artist’s far more famous “ Mirac- 
ulous Draught,” in which a sea and sky 
drenched in a typical greyed blue form the 
setting for the miracle. Two still life com- 
positions by the painter in the permanent 
collection represent that side of his art, a 
side which his painter son, Dines, has con- 
tinued in his own work. 

Carlsen achieved an important reputa- 
tion during his lifetime, winning many 
prizes and medals in American exhibitions 
and gaining representation in most of the 
important museums in the United States. 


SUNDAY CONCERTS 


On the Sunday afternoons of March 6, 
13, and 20, the Little Symphony Ensemble, 
George Dasch, Conductor, will offer special 
musical features. On March 6, they will 
perform Dvorak’s great Quintet, Opus 81; 
on March 13, 
Marie Mor- 
rissey, fa- 
mous contral- 
to, will ap- 
pear, and on 
March 20— 
which brings 
the season to 
a close — the 
Chicago Phil- 
harmonic 
Singers will 
share the 
program. 
Concerts are 
given at 3:15 
and 4:15. 
Admission 
twenty-five 
cents. 
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GOODMAN THEATRE 


HE fourth production of the Mem- 

bers Series will open on March 22; 

will continue on the nights of March 
23rd, 24th and 25th, and will be seen at a 
matinee on Friday, the 25th. The play is 
“The Good Hope” by Hermann Heijer- 
mans. 

“The Good Hope” and its author have 
performed a service which is not often 
given to a play and a playwright to per- 
form. There have been endless arguments 
as to the social position of the stage and its 
effect on the lives of people. The general 
consensus of opinion is that the stage en- 
tertains but does not necessarily make for 
improvements in the life of society. Mr. 
Heijermans has succeeded in “The Good 
Hope” in creating a play which grips the 
audience with its sense of pure theatre; a 
play without a line of preaching to be dis- 
covered from end to end; a play which con- 
tinues to hold audiences for its emotional 
appeal long after the social conditions 
which were responsible for it have dis- 
appeared. Nevertheless, “The Good Hope” 
has been responsible for the enactment of 


practical legislation which ameliorated the 
lives of the author’s countrymen who have 
always lived by the sea and by what comes 
out of the sea. It was one of the great 
successes of Eva Le Gallienne’s Repertory 
Company. 

The third production of the Children’s 
Theatre will be “The Cricket On The 
Hearth.” It is a curious fact that the most 
successful dramatization of this charm- 
ing story of Dickens was not by an 
English speaking writer but by a Russian 
whose work was done in connection with 
the Moscow Art Theatre. The play was 
first produced by the First Studio of the 
Moscow Art Theatre, the school of the 
organization, and proved so successfui that 
it has now become part of the repertory of 
the main organization and has been per- 
formed year in and year out to the delecta- 
tion of children and grownups to whom the 
original language of the story is altogether 
a mystery. The play will continue until 
March 26th unless notices to the contrary 
appear in the papers and is expected to 
draw great crowds of children. 


EXHIBITIONS 


January 20—Aprit 1—Peruvian Garment Embroideries. Gallery 42. 
January 20—ApriL 1—Swedish Weavings and Embroideries. Gallery 42. 
January 28—Marcu 20—The Thirty-Sixth Annual Exhibition by Artists of Chicago 


and Vicinity. Galleries G52-60. 


Fesruary 1—Marcu 15—Exhibition of Color Plate Books and Original Drawings for 
their Illustration (Eighteenth and Nineteenth Centuries), from the Mrs. James 
Ward Thorne Collection. Galleries 12, 13 and r4. 

Fesruary 2—Aprit 1—Metal Ornaments from Peru. Gallery //3. 


Fepruary 3—Aprit 4—Animals in Art. 


The Children’s Museum. 


Fesruary 9—American Coverlets of the Nineteenth Century. Gallery 43. 


Fesruary 15—May 1—Prints by Diirer and Rembrandt from the Clarence Bucking: 
ham Collection. Gallery 18. 

Fepxuary 26—May 1—Exhibition of Sixteenth and Seventeenth Century Needlework. 
Galleries 45, 46, L5, and LO. 

Marcu 1—Aprit 10—Japanese Prints in Wind and Rain from the Clarence Buckingham 
Collection. Gallery H5. 

Marcu 24—May 15—First International Exhibition of Etching and Engraving 
Galleries 12, 13, and 14. 

Marcu 31—May 30—Twelfth International Exhibition of Water Colors. 
G52-60. 


Gallerie: 
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SPRING LECTURE PROGRAM OF DUDLEY CRAFTS WATSON FREE 
TO MEMBERS OF THE ART INSTITUTE 
A. PRACTICAL LESSONS IN HOME DECORATION 
A series of demonstrations with displays. Monpays, 1:30 P.M. REPEATED AT 7:00 P.M. 
Futiterton Hatt 

OUR ACHIEVEMENTS IN FURNISHING AND DECORATING 
(Eleven Stereopticon Lectures by Mr. Watson) 
Marcu 7—Living Rooms. 14—Dining Rooms. 21—Bedrooms. 28—The Rest of the House. 
APRIL 4—Schools and Class Rooms. 11—Clubs. 18—Houses of Japan. By Helen Gunsaulus. 
25—Studios and Offices. 
B. EVENING SKETCH CLASS 
Monpays, 6:00 To 7:00 P.M. FuLLerRTON 
Mr. Watson and Mr. Buehr. Sketching materials are supplied at a nominal cost. 
Marcu 7—The Leg. 14—The Torso. 21—The Standing Figure. 28—The Seated Figure. 
APRIL 4—The Figure in Action. 11—Block Drawing. 18—Rhythmic Drawing. 25—Compos- 
ing the Figure. 
C. SKETCH CLASS FOR NOVICES 
TUESDAYS, 10:15 A.M. TO 12:00 NOON. FULLERTON HALL 
Mr. Watson and Mr. Buehr. This course is especially designed for those who have never at- 
tempted self-expression through drawing. 
Marcu 1—Masses and Proportion. 8—Memory. 15—Rhythm. 22—Carving. 29—Etching. 
APRIL 5—Drawings by the Ancient Masters. 12—Drawings by the Renaissance Masters. 
19—Art From Nature; Equipment. 26—Watercolor. 
D. GALLERY TALKS IN THE CURRENT EXHIBITIONS 
Tuurspays, 12:15 TO 12:45 Noon. REPEATED AT 7:00 P.M. 


Marcu 3—The Print Collections and How to Use Them. By Mildred J. Prentiss. to—The 
Chicago Artists’ Exhibition. 17—Final Tour of Chicago Artists’ Exhibition. 
24—Easter Pictures in the Permanent Collection. 31—The 12th International 
Watercolor Exhibition. 

APRIL 7—The 12th International Water Color Exhibition. 14—The 12th International Water 
Color Exhibition. 21—High Lights in the Gunsaulus Wing. By Helen Barsaloux. 
28—The 12th International Water Color Exhibition. 


E. THE ENJOYMENT OF ART 
(Stereopticon lectures by Mr. Watson, with correlated music) 
TuHurspays, 2:30 P.M. FULLERTON 
LECTURES ON ART APPRECIATION BY MEMBERS OF THE INSTITUTE STAFF 
Marcu 3—Genius in Children’s Drawings. By Helen Mackenzie. 
THE ENJOYMENT OF ART 

(Eleven stereopticon lectures by Mr. Watson, with correlated music) 
Marcu 10—The | 17—Five Paintings of the Birch-Bartlett Collection. 24—The Monsal- 

vat. 31—The Sea. 
APRIL 7—The Isle of Death. 14—The Pastoral Symphony. 21—The Enjoyment of Frints. 
By Mildred ; Prentiss. 28—The City. 

. SKETCH CLASS FOR AMATEURS 

10:15 A.M. TO 12:00 Noon. FuLLerton 


Marcu 4—Expression and Gesture. 11—Music. 18—Modeling. 25—Woodblock. 
APRIL 1—Lithograph. 8—Drawings by the Medizval Masters. 15—Drawings by the Modern 
Masters. 22—Pen, Pencil, and Crayon. 29—Oil. 


G. GALLERY TALKS ON THE PERMANENT COLLECTIONS 

FRIDAYS, 12:15 To 12:45 Noon. 
» P Marcu 4—Spanish Paintings. By Daniel Catton Rich. 11—The Henry Field and Elizabeth 
Stickney Rooms. 18—The Munger Room. 25—The Edward Burgess Butler Room. 
APRIL 1—The Charles H. and Mary F. S. Worcester Room. 8—The James Nelson Raymond 
and Anna Louise Raymond Room. 15—The Catherine M. White Room. 22—The 
Birch-Bartlett Collection. By Helen Parker. 29—Early American Portraits. 
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TUESDAY LECTURES 
FuLLertTON Hatt at 2:30 P.M. For MEMBERS AND STUDENTS 


Marcu 
1—Lecture: “The Artist G. P. A. Healy in Paris.” Marie de Mare, granddaughter 
of G. P. A. Healy. 
8—Lecture: “The Wonders of the Tell Halaf.”” Dr. Baron Max Oppenheim, former 


German Minister Plenipotentiary. 
15—Lecture: “Old Siberian Art.” Dr. Alfred Salmony, Museum of Far Eastern Art, 


Cologne. 
22—Recital of Original Dance Forms. Bertha Ochsner, Chicago. 
29—Lecture: “‘ Modern Decoration in Skyscraper Gardens.”” Mrs. Howard L. Willett, 
Chicago. 
APRIL 
5—Lecture: ‘‘Modern American Architecture, a Survey and Study of Trends.” 
Professor Richard D. Hollington, Evanston. 


DEPARTMENT OF MUSEUM INSTRUCTION 


Series of informal lectures on various art subjects are offered by the Department of Museum 
Instruction, and may be attended by anyone without entrance requirements. A ticket of twelve 
lectures for five dollars may be used in any of the series for the duration of a year, with the exce ption 
of those classes for which a special fee is charged. The following schedule of lectures will continue 
through March: 

SKETCH CLASS FOR NON-PROFESSIONALS. Monpays From 10:00 To 12:00. Mrs. Burnham. 
A class offered for those who wish to draw or paint from the costumed model. Any medium may 
be used and no previous experience is necessary. 

THE CURRENT EXHIBITIONS. Monpays at 11:00. Miss Parker. Informal lectures in the 
galleries on the temporary exhibitions, supplemented by the permanent collections. 

SKETCH CLASS FOR NON-PROFESSIONALS. Monpays From 1:15 to 3:15. Mrs. Burnham 
A class offered for those who wish to draw or paint from the costumed model. Any medium may 
be used and no previous experience is necessary. 

THE ART INSTITUTE COLLECTIONS. Monpays at 6:15. Miss Parker. A series of talks 
given on the Art Institute collections. 

HISTORY OF ART. Tvespays From 6:30 To 8:00. Miss Parker. Contemporary French painting. 
Other modern European paintings from the 19th century, I. Other modern European paintings 
from the 19th century, if. European sculpture from the 19th century, I. European sculpture 
from the 19th century 

THE HISTORY OR ARCHITECTURE. Wepnespays aT 11:00. Miss Mackenzie. Renaissance 
architecture in England. American Colonial architecture. tgth century American architecture 
Modern architecture. 

PERSONALITIES IN ART. Tuurspays at 11:00. Miss Parker. Frangois 1, and Diane de Poitiers. 
Rubens. Rembrandt. Hogarth. Blake. 

ART CENTERS OF SPAIN. Fripays at 11:00. Miss Parker. A series of lectures illustrated 
with slides and an occasional moving picture of some of the fascinating cities of Spain, which have 
much to offer in interesting architecture, sculpture and painting. 

THE STORY HOUR FOR CHILDREN. Sarurpays at 9:15. Miss Mackenzie. Symbols in 
Chinese and Japanese art. Animal and flower paintings of the Orient. Gallery Tour. 

In addition to the above lectures the Department offers: Talks in the galleries for clubs by 
special appointment. Instruction for school groups who wish to visit the Institute, either for a 
general survey of the collections or for the study of some particular field. Guide service for visitors. 


THE CHILDREN’S MUSEUM 


The talks for children in the Children’s Museum will be continued by Miss Mackenzie on Satur 
days at 9:15. These talks are free to all children and are planned to teach as well as to entertain. 
The subjects for the month are as follows: 

Marcu Marcu 

5—Gallery Tour 19—Animaland Flower Paintings of the Orient. 
12—Symbols in Chinese and Japanese Art. 26—Gallery Tour. 
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CLASSES OF THE JAMES NELSON RAYMOND LECTURE FUND FOR 
CHILDREN OF MEMBERS AND PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


Two similar classes under the James Nelson Raymond Lecture Fund for Children of Members 
and Public Schools are held for scholarship pupils from the public grade schools on Saturdays at 1:30 
and for public high school pupils on Mondays at 4:00. Tickets are issued only by recommendation 
of the drawing supervisor and the principal of each school. 


SATURDAYS, I1:15 A.M. TO 12:10 Noon. FuLLterton Hate 
Mr. Watson assisted by Mr. Buehr. 


MarcH 5—How to See Paintings (stereopticon). 12—Drawing the Pattern of Famous Paintings 
(chalk talk). 19—Japanese Prints (stereopticon). 26—Flower Painting (chalk talk). 
APRIL 2—Some of the World’s Best Flower Painters (stereopticon). g—Outdoor Sketching. 


16—Great Paintings of Mountains (stereopticon). 23—Sketching Lake Michigan. 
30—Famous Paintings of the Sea. 


HONORARY MEMBERS 


Carter H. Harrison FREDERICK A. Stock Lorapo Tart 


NEW LIFE MEMBERS FOR JANUARY, 1932 


Change of Address—Members are requested to send prompt notification of any change of 
address to Guy U. Young, Manager Membership Department. 


Mrs. Oscar E. Aleshire Mrs. Theodore Harck Mrs. Carl Metterhausen 
Mrs. Venita J. Beerly William Helmcke Mrs. Pitt P. Pinckney 
Mrs. Cyrus Bentley Mrs. John H. Hogan Mrs. Roland D. Radford 
Mrs. A. L. Blackwood Mrs. Foye P. Hutchinson J. H. Rodger 

Mrs. Benjamin W. Bradley Mrs. William L. Jacoby Ira Rosenzweig 

Mrs. J. R. Finkelstein Robert Benjamin Lifton Hiram A. Rowland 

John Flom Miss Lena M. McCauley Susie N. Shay 

Mrs. E. Vincent Gale James T. McMeen Miss Ida Wagner 

Mrs. J. J. Gleason Charles A. Weaver 


THE RESTAURANT 


The Cafeteria is open every day except Sunday from 11 to 4:45 o’clock. On Sunday 
the hours are 12:15 to 8 o’clock. Arrangements for parties and luncheons may be made 
with Miss Aultman. 


“GIRL READING,” BY CLAUDE BUCK, WHICH RECEIVED THE 
FIRST LOGAN MEDAL AND SEVEN HUNDRED AND FIFTY DOLLARS 
IN THE CURRENT CHICAGO ARTISTS’ SHOW 
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Cyrus McCormick, Jr. .| 
Percy B. EckHarr. 
Cuarces H. Worcester . 
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Director 
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Assistant Director . CHARLES Fapens KELLEY 


Secretary and Dasiness Manager 
Cuartes H. BurRKHOLDER 


opert B. Harsue 


Assaciate Painting 
Dantet Catron Ricu 


Director . 


Curator of Oriental Art 
Cuar_es Fasens KELLEY 
Advisory Curator of Muhammadan Art 
. ArtTHuR Upuam Pope 
Assistant Curator of Oriental Art 
. Heren C. Gunsautus 
Curator of Buckingham Prints 
Freperick W. GookINn 
Keeper of ‘Muhammadan Art 
MICHELET 
ESSIE BENNETT 


Curator of Decorative Arts . 


DETAIL OF BOUCHER’S 


THE ART INSTITUTE OF CHICAGO 


STAFF OF THE MUSEUM 


“BATH OF DIANA 
LOUVRE SHOWING THE SAME MODEL WHICH AP- 
PEARS IN THE INSTITUTE PAINTING 


HONORARY TRUSTEES 


ArtuHur T. ALpIs O. Goopman 
Joun J. GLESsNER Frank G. Locan 
Martin A. RyERSON 


TRUSTEES 


Davip ADLER Joun A. 
Ropert ALLERTON Rosert P. Lamont 
Freperic C. Bartietr CHauncey McCormick 
Wa S. Brewster Cyrus McCormick, Jr, 
Tuomas E. DonneELLEY Potrer PALMER 
Percy B. EckHart ABRAM PooLe 
Max EpsteIn Joseru T. Ryerson 
Cuar-es F. GLore Wa B. 
E. Russet Tyson 
Cuar_es H. Worcester 


Curator of the Children’s Museum 
Heten Mackenzie 


Manuscripts 
C. Linpsay Ricketts 


Acting Curae Prints and Drawings 
Mitprep J. Prentiss 


Mona, Membership Dept. Guy U. Youne 
Manager of and Publications 


Museum Registrar 
Librarian, the ait and Burnham Libraries 


Dean of the School 
Associate Dean . 
Assistant Dean 


Head of Department of Museum Instruction 
HELEN PARKER 
Superintendent of Buildings James F. McCabe 
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